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* Aggy knelt down and gave Nelly’s message.”—p. 804. 


NELLY’S MESSAGE, 


OOR little Nelly sat alone in the drawing- | What they reflected was, a very desolate little 
room, trying to imagine she was not very | figure and a very blank little face, though both 


. dull; but the gilt-framed mirrors that hung ’neath 
the lustres held each and all a different opinion. 
VoL. TIL. 


looked very young, and both were very pretty. 
You see, she was a very young married woman to 
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be left alone, night after night, as Gooffrey would 
leave her, and she could not spend her evenings 
with Aggy in the nursery, because little Agey’s 
nurse rather frightened Aggy’s mother, whose 
visits were expected to be paid at stated 
times. 


Presently a latch-key is heard in the door, and | 


the owner of the key comes up, and the mirrors 
reflect a tall, handsome figure and a very hand- 
some face, albeit the expressién is somewhat 
conceited. 

“All alone, Nelly?—poor little woman! Where's 
Ageays ?” 

“Tn bed,” says Nelly, shortly. It is a little 
aggravating when you have been left alone five 
nights out of a week, to be compassionated with 
on the sixth. ‘“ Where should she be? and do not 
call her Aggs.” 

“Too like eggs, eh P” says Geoff, stretching out 
at fulllength ona sofa. “ Poor little woman, what 
a deal she did think of her baby.” : 

This being delicate ground, Nelly took her dainty 
little feet gingerly off it. 

“Do you dine at home to-morrow, Geoff? Bob 
has sent us some grouse, aid I thought if you did, 
I’d have them cooked.” 

“ To-morrow,” says Geoff, emphasising his words. 
“Well, no, not to-morrow, Nell. To-morrow, as it 
happens, I’m engaged at the club. 
me, however, in your arrangements. 
Aggy can eat the birds.” 

And the next day Geoff dined oui at his club, 
and Aggy and mamma had an early little dinner; 
a chop for Aggy, anda bread-and-milk pudding; 
and Nelly and her child composed a little game. 


You and 


I am not prepared to say that Nelly herself 


enjoyed her dinner. Like many other girls, 
she entertained a rooted objection to underdone 


meat, bread-and-milk puddings, and slops of 


all kinds; but suéh things were good for the little 
one beside her, and Aggy would not eat without 
mamma, 


And at breakfast next morning, Geoff both -eat | 


and enjoyed the grouse. And thus Nelly’s life went 
on in a dull routine; so dull that her brother Bob, 
lately returned from India, and coming about this 
time to visit them, had his kind heart considerably 


harassed by the cavalier treatment to which his 


favourite sister was becoming so used. 


Nelly, though she said very little, certainly felt | 
yery much; and the quick-sighted Bob was not | 


taken in with her many attempts to feign uncon- 
cern; and even little Aggy noticed how frequently 


misty were mamma’s blue eyes—Geoff was 80 | “Don’t top me,” said the child. 
constant now at the gaming-house, his neglect of | with you now. 


his wife so complete. 


Yet still, though he saw the evil, the power to | 
but all too soon 
* 


remove it Bob felt was not his; 
that power arrived. * af 


* * 


Don’t think of 


| up his hand to his brow. 


It is night, very cold, very bleak, very icy, and 
| a soul is passing out of the world. 

| A slight young girl, white as a very snow-flake, 
is lying in the midst of a grand, massive bed, her 
pretty hair loose on the pillows. 

“ Sensible now,” say the doctors; “she may see 
her child if she wishes, sir,” 

And Bob assenting by a motion of his hand, 
they bring her in Aggy. 

“ Aggy,” said the dying girl, raising herself in 
bed, “listen to me, darling, and try to understand, 
because mamma’s very ill, and it hurts her to talk. 
Papa is away now, I know, but he will come back 
again, and will want his little daughter to make 
him happy. When he does not want you, stay with 
Uncle Bob; but when he is quiet and grave, when 
you think poor papa is sad, go and sit in his lap, 
and love him, as you do with mamma when she’s 
well. And then, Aggy (and now, though the words 
were still said to the child, Nelly’s blue eyes were 
fixed on her brother), then if papa speaks, as 
sometimes he does, as if he were not always good, 
and so were not always happy, tell him mamma's 
lass words, that she gaye them a message to 
Aggy.” And then, in the presence of death, the 
dying girl gave to the little one beside her the last 
words she should send to her husband on earth. 

Very softly, very slowly were ‘they uttered, that 
the little listening child on the bed might remember 
them all through her life. 

“Tn my Father’s house are niany-mansions; if 
it were not so, I would have told you.” 

How faint grew the dear voice! what a mere 
thread of life was keeping poor Nelly on earth! 

“Agoy darling, kiss mamma; Bob, you will 
take care of my child.” _ 
| And the mother, folding her daughter in a last 
| embrace, passed ‘away from this world. 
| Weeks went on, and Geoff stayed at Paris, 
| where he had been at the time of his wife’s death, 
not caring, perhaps, to visit his home now that 

the wife that had loved him was dead. 

On Bob alone fell the charge of Aggy. * Poor 
Aggy, too young to see through her mother's 
words, how the note that had rung through them 
was death, and who would now very sorely be 
Missing mamma. 

So thinking, Bob met on the stairs this very 

| same desolate little Aggy. 

It was usually a gay little face, sparkling over 
with sunshine, and with liquid dark eyes. 
| “Wo! hi! step there, little beauty. Where 
| are you going?” 


| 





“T can’t play 
I’m looking about for my pretty 
mamma.” 

And the mother was lying in her grave 
Bob sat down suddenly on the stairs, and put 
Who was he that he 
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should tell the little child she had lost her 
mother; that the baby-voice might .now ring 
through the house, and the “ pretty mamma ” not 
run out at the sound? Yet, if not on him, on 
whom must it fallP So the young soldier, with | 
all his courage ebbing away in the most unregi- 
mental-like manner, took up Aggy on his knee, 
and commenced, perhaps, one of the most painful 
tasks he had ever undertaken. 

“Aggy, you mustn’t go ‘looking about’ any 
more.” 

Here Bob caught his breath. | 
Aggy opened her eyes wide at this intelligence, 
as denoting surprise, but otherwise took it quietly | 

enough. 

This encouraged Bob, and he went on again. | 

“ She’s—mamma’s—gone away; but, Aggy, you 
must be good, or I shall just put on my red coat, 
and get out my sword, and be off into battle.” 

This was a prodigious threat. Bob was a very 
great pet of little Aggy’s. ‘The merest allusion to | 
red coats and war, sent up her arms clinging 
round his neck, and her soft face nestling against 
him. 

“Well, well, then you must be good.” 

Baby lifted up her face from his shoulder, and 
her lovely dark eyes were swimming in tears, and 
her rosy lips quivering painfully. The cry seemed 
‘ inevitable now, and Bob resigned himself to his 
fate, but Aggy made very little noise. 

Bob got up presently, and, setting the child 
down with some force, ran up to his own room, 
and then the key turned in his door. 

And thus for some time things went on in this 
way. The servants sent up what dinner they 
pleased, and particularly bad taste, it struck him, 
they had; and, as before it had been with the 
mother and child, so now Bob and the little girl 
were company for each other. Only sometimes a 
chance remark of Aggy’s would send Bob flying 
up to his room, to reappear later, with all his 
lightheartedness very obviously forced. 

Weeks rolled on, and Bob, partly on account of 
his own health, which would not stand the con- 
tinued sojourn in hot climates, but much more so 
from a remembrance of his favourite sister’s dying 
charge, sold out of the army, and, paying his 
brother a certain liberal sum for his board and 
lodging, took now entirely the charge of little | 
Agey. Bob’s idea of the charge of a child was 
& bath in the morning, pinafores all day, and a 
constant looking after the hands; and, it is needless 
to observe, that with notions like these, the taking | 
care of Aggy was a doubtful sort of pleasure, | 
Bob, however, went through with it bravely, till, | 
when Aggy grew into a grave little girl, with | 
ordinary features and glorious eyes, Geoff took it | 
suddenly into his head to send her to Paris. 

“Good-bye, Uncle Bob,” said his disconsolate 


little niece. “TI will give you my cat, and my dog, 
and my bird; but you must not stroke pussy’s 
hair the wrong way, and you must be sure to 
remember to take Bouncer for walks, and you 
must always give Dick his groundsel on Mondays 
and Thursdays, Uncle Bob.” 

“Good-bye, Aggy,” Bcb replied, gravely: “I 
hope you will keep your curls in good order, and 
give some thoughts to the mending of your gloves, 
and always remember that to keep hands clean, the 
only known plan is to wash them.” 

“And you will take care of my things, 
Bob?” 

“As surely, my child, as you attend to my 
wishes.” 

And certainly in their utter negléct of injune- 
tions, they both kept their promises equally well. 

After this, Bob’s life was a blank, till the pass- 
ing years brought round the day on which Aggy 
was expected. 

Expected at nine, and at seven there was the 
table laid, groaning with good things most tempt- 
ing to a traveller. 

Then Bob, stirring up the fire into bright blazes 
of light, drew up his own large easy arm-chair, 
and sitting himself down in it, fell into a reverie. 
And the ghosts of the past rose up before him. 
Nelly standing in the light of the large chandelier, 
tossing up her baby, all her soft hair turned to 
gold, her blue eyes deepened in colour, and the 
happy flush of a very young mother on the trans- 
parency of her cheeks. 

How pretty she had looked ! what a contrast she 
had made to her dark little baby! So thinking, 
Bob fell asleep; and when he awoke there stood 
beside him that dark little baby. A girl of very 
fair average height, with a pretty rounded figure, 
and a very sweet face. The same liquid dark 
eyes that Bob so well remembered as belonging 
to his pet, and something of the charm of ex- 
pression which had been essentially Nelly’s. And 
this, even more than her frank, winning manners, 
very speedily replaced the girl in her old place in 
Uncle Bob’s heart. 

You would hardly have guessed from Aggy’s 
manner how Aggy still grieved for her mother; 
but one night Bob, going up later to his own 
room, passed Aggy’s, and heard how softly, and 
under her breath, the girl was sobbing out her 
heart. 

“Mamma! mamma!” he heard her say ; 
mamma, if you could only come back!” 

Ah, “if”’ indeed! Bob knew something of the 
agony of that feeling. If she could only have 
come back, the loving young mother, the sweet, 
gentle wife. 

But that was just what could not be. 

Through all the troubles of their lives they 
could never again turn to Nelly. Never more 


Uncle 


“ oh, 
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would her sweet voice and eyes work their mission} “ Quick, Agey—quicker my child!” 

of love on the earth. | And then, with the angel of death standing by, 
Yet Nelly was not forgotten. | Aggy knelt down and gave Nelly’s message. 
Though now long years had passed since last “In my Father’s house are many mansions; if 

she had tossed up her baby, since last she had_ it were not so, I would have told you.” 

spoken to Bob, her image was still fresh with her! Oh! words that were first uttered so very long 

brother and child. ‘ago, how clearly we see that your power cannot 
But though Aggy remembered her mother, by die. What Aggy’s love, what Bob’s life, had not 

Geoff she seemed utterly forgotten. It was not till done, the inspired words effected, even as long ago, 

the close of his long, ill-spent life, and he lay on on that bleak, icy night, his dying wife perhaps 





his death-bed, that her influence fell on him also. 
Wild with despair, he then uttered words that ' 
chilled Aggy only to hear, for they were utterly | 
without hope. | 
“Oh, Uncle Bob!” cried out Aggy, “if I only | 
knew better what to say.” | 
“The message, Aggy, now give your father | 
Nelly’s message.” 
“A message from Nelly?” said Geoff; “a! 
message from Nelly to me?” 
“T have kept it all these years,” said Aggy, | 
hurriedly, “because—because the time that mamma 
spoke of never came; but I think it is come now, 
papa. Oh, I think, I hope it is come!” | 


had foreseen. 

The look of despair passed away from Geoff’s 
eyes, the face that had always been handsome, 
even when disfigured by the traces that his many 
different passions left upon it, became radiant, as 
with a new hope. 

Aggy, bending over him, caught his last 
words. 

“ Ah! Nelly, yes, you are right! Many mansions, 
and a place in them even for me. Oh! my God, 
who has given me so much, and for whom I have 
done so little, forgive me now.” 

And with this realisation of Nelly’s last wish, 
the aim of Bob’s life was accomplished. 








COBWEBS FROM A CROMWELLIAN MANSION. 
ay KNOT of mischief-making maidens, playing | Mirrors dim, and damp, and dusty, falling from their 


at hide-and-seek | 


» With the sunbeam and with shadow, into | 
cornerway and creek ; | 
In a rambling, mouldy mansion, where without the | 


shadows fell, 
And within the spider revelled, since the day of good 
Cromwell. 


Was it not a rare good pastime, skipping through 
forgotten rooms, 

Bringing up those buried wonders, from their filmy, 
cobweb tombs ; 

Opening casements, never thinking, that the hands 
that closed them last, 

* Earth to earth” had long since mingled, and were 
with the buried past ? 


Books that had been read and written, oh! so many 
years before ; 

Keepsakes kept for “auld acquaintance,” fall to dust 
upon the floor ; 

One, a bookmark worked on ribbon, with a braid of 
golden hair— 

“Forget me not ’—how mockingly the motto paleth 
there! 


Crumbling carpets, torn tapestry, where the moth 
hath reigned supreme ; 
Oaken faces in the ceiling, such as haunt a childish 





dream ; 


faded frames, 
Once gave back in gorgeous grandeur, noble knights 
and stately dames. 


Childish forms in ancient fashions, crumbling from 
the canvas fold; 

Just to think their joyous laughter once awoke those 
echoes old ; 

That they plucked spring’s dewy blossoms, gathered 
summer’s rosy sheaf; 

Saw their children gather round them, in the sear 
and yellow leaf. 


Now those children, grown to girlhood, full of merry 
laugh and song, 

Shake the clinging dust and cobwebs, till they rest 
their curls among; 

And methought, they fell prophetic, mid those raven 
tresses fair— 

Of the spider-web that Time is weavfhg, oh! sosurely 
there. 


Thus the passing years will gather names unto its 
record still ; 

Curls will droop and bright eyes glisten, and youth 
toil Fame’s frozen hill ; 

We forgetting, they forgotten, soon ourselves will be 
forgot ; 

Thus the wheel of life is whirling man unto the 
common lot! 
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Let us aim to leave behind us, nct a name in trophied | 
state, 

Where the passer-by alone will read our name, our 
age, and date ; | 
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Carve it though in hearts that love us, they the 
faithful, fond, and kind, 

And we live a double lifetime in the lives we leave 
behind. A.M. N. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME. 


BY THE REV. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES’S, 


PARENTAL GOVERNMENT. 


T has been shown by writers on natural 
theology that the world we inhabit is 
adapted, with consummate wisdom, to 
be the dwelling-place of beings consti- 
tuted as we are; that He who made the 

world as it is also made man as he is, and exactly 
suited the one to the construction of the other— 
that the world was made for the inhabitant, and | 
the inhabitant was fitted to the world. Dr. 

Whewell has admirably demonstrated the fitness 
of the heavens and the earth to the physical 
organisation of man; while Dr. Chalmers has 





shown their adaptation to his moral constitution. | 


The same wisdom is evident in the arrangement 
of mankind into families. 
children, brothers and sisters, the old and the 
young, should live habitually in each other’s 
society as a family, is so calculated to promote 


their highest interests, to check and root out the | 
evil tendencies of each, and cherish their virtues, | 


as to show that the family arrangement is from 
God. The sternness of man’s constitution is liable 


todefects which can only be effectually remedied by | 


the companionship of woman, and the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of women are apt to lose their grace, 
and degenerate into other forms, if restricted 
to their own society. So that the highest moral 
perfection was aimed at in that first social law, 
promulgated “in the time of man’s innocency,” 
“They two shall be one flesh.” ‘“ Neither is the 
man without the woman, nor the woman without 
the man, in the Lord” (1 Cor. xi.). Each uncon- 
sciously moulding the other for good; not that the 
man becomes effeminate, or the woman manly— 
“ Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker they must grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man: 


He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
She, mental breadth.” 


But it is in the work of preparing children for 
the eventful duties of coming life that the wisdom 
of the family management is especially seen. 
When we remember how helpless a child is, and 
how many are his wants, the loving tenderness 
aud gentle forbearance with which he must be 
treated in cach stage of development, we shall 
admire the goodness and wisdom of God in 
making provision for this arduous and delicate 


That parents and | 


ITOLLOWAY. 


task in the depth and fervour of parental atiec- 
tion; and it is rendered still more evident by the 
extreme difficulty with which any substitute can 
be found to repair the child’s loss if either parent 
should be taken away. 

In the Jewish law the religious training of 
children occupies an important part of home duty. 
When the Lord had enjoined the Israelites to love 
him with supreme and constraining reverence, 
and that his laws should be graven in their hearts, 


' he added, as the code of their national education, 


“ And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
| thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
| thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 
| posts of thine house, and on thy gates” (Deut. vi. 
7—9). Thus their training was to be carried on 
in the daily, ordinary intercourse between parent 
and child. It was to form the matter of easy 
and pleasant converse with their children in the 
house, when they walk with them in the street, or 
fields, when they sit to rest, or rise up for labour, 
when about to sleep, or when awaking for the 
day’s duty; the whole habit of the parent’s life is 
to be rendered instructive to the child, and his 
observant eye quick to make the commonest 
events tributary to good—finding maxims of 
wisdom “in the running brook, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” 


| 
“‘ The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 


Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


| 
| 
| 
| Water. will not rise higher than its original 
‘level. Parents will seldom train their children 
beyond their own moral standard. The family 
| takes its tone from the parents, and the children 
| unconsciously grow up according to it. Like pro- 
| duces like. The family life shapes the life and 
character of the children. Exceptional cases may 
occur, but children ordinarily fall into the mould 
| which, wisely or unwisely, their parents form for 
them. The copy may be set unconsciously, but 


| the children grow up to resemble it; their 
| opinions, habits, manners, and even looks and 
intonations of voice, are formed at home. As the 
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— reall 


childpen of Dasa: jneeiie are mally endowed | | a family is siviekete with sorrow, and prowl 
with good constitutions, which, if rightly cared | down with years of intolerable anxieties, which, 


for, may be expected to issue in robust and vigor- 
ous development, so the children of Christian | 


parents, when brought up “in the admonition of | 


the Lord,” may be expected to imbibe their spirit | 
and walk in their steps. ‘he precept and the 
promise can be fulfilled only by godly parents, to 
“train up a child in the way he should go,” so 
that “when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Experience shows that the children of such 
parents, who have received right training are 
likely to turn out well. The presumption is that, 
through God’s blessing upon such parents’ wise | 
discipline, example, and instructions, their children | 
will occupy an honourable position in this world, 
and live in the diligent preparation and hope of a 
better. 


These results occur with the settled uniformity | 


of a law. 
of the fathers on the children; but that retribu- 
icn falls on the children in aggravated weight | 
bocazse they neglected the warning against their | 
parents’ iniquities, and reproduced : them in their | 
own misconduct ; while the mercy of the Lord is 
upon children’s children, because each generation 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| 


was brought ap in his faith and fear, and copied | 


the example cf their parents’ piety. It was per- 
mitted to Abraham that, blessed himself, he 
should be a blessing to others. But, instru- 
mentally, the blessing came to Isaac, through 
the wise and religious training he received from | 
Abraham. “I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him.” And} 
so with the other patriarchs, And where families | 
have, from generation to generation, been blessed | 
with sterling personal piety,—where the parents 


and grandparents have been God-fearing, wise, | 
| 


truth-loving, frugal, industrious, conscientious, 


there is a strong presumption that their children | 
will grow up in the same way, and transmit these | 


blessings to coming generations. “The children 
of thy servants shall continue, and their seed ghall 
be established before thee ” (Ps. cii. 28). 

This shows the great necessity of making a wise 
selection in marriage. There was a far-seeing 
wisdom in the prohibition to Abraham, that Isaac 
should not marry any of the idolatrous daughters 
of Canaan; and, afterwards, Moses forbade that 
a Jew should marry out of Judea: no heathen 
woman, however beautiful, or rich, or upright, was 
to form an alliance in a Jewish household; Ruth, 
for special reasons, was an exception. 
law, in spirit, still holds good. 


And the 
No small amount | coaclusions with an array of reasoning which 


humanly speaking, might have been spared, if, in 
the greatest event of their lifetime, they had only 
asked direction of the Lord, and if they deferred 
to enter on so solemn a relationship until they had 
sought the just and reasonable sanction of some 
wise Christian counsellor, able to expound the will 
of God, and administer advice on a step so diffi. 
cult, so responsible, and if once taken never to be 
retraced. 

No parent will expect his children to be perfect, 
nor must he be disheartened if they are overcome 
by failure Life is a conflict in which the most 
skilful combatants are not always successful. The 
| battle may go against us, and we suffer the shame 
of defeat. But the difference between one man 
and another lies in the power of recovery. Any- 
body may fall; but only some speedily spring 


God threatens to visit the iniquities | up again, and walk more warily for the future, 


Every one is tempted with evil, and prone to fall; 
but if he falls, it is not every one that recovers 
himself, and learns wisdom from his downfall. 
Now the children of godly parents, wisely trained 
| by their example and teaching, are endued with 
a power of recovery; the latent springs of good are 
called into action ; and the still, smal] voice of con- 
science is listened to and obeyed. Godly sorrow 
works repentance, repentance leads to forgive. 
ness, and forgiveness brings strength. “Though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: for the 
Lord upholdeth him with his hand.” While 
the children who have had no such early train- 
ing, when they yield to evil have no such power 
of self-recovery, but are apt to go from bad to 
| worse, and, but for some marvellous interposition, 
fill up the measure of their iniquity. 

The innate disposition and propensities of chil- 
dren vary. The germs of their future character 
lie within the bosom, but as yet so faintly de- 
veloped and immature, that even the eye of parents 
cannot as yet comprehend them. The mosé saga 
cious parents, who watch their children with w- 
intermitted anxiety, are unable for awhile t0 
understand them, to “know what manner of spirit 
they are of.” Mothers are usually more discrimi 
nating than fathers. Their love is gifted wth 
keener intuition and they are less liable to err im 
discriminating judgment. It is never said in 
Scripture, “ Mothers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, lest they be discouraged ;” but fathers 
are cautioned against undue severity. Men are 
stronger in understanding, and support their 


of the unhappiness, sufferings, obliquities, and | no woman would attempt; but nature has given 
morbid experiences of human life is to be attri- | women clearer intuitions to discern the right 
buted to the disregard of the great laws Lak 
God has laid Serie: to provide for 
moral, and social well-being of families. 











conelusion. This wise-leartedness makes judi- 
| cious mothers peculiarly well qualified to deal 


Many | svith the every-day faults and failings of chil- 
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dren. The ile: is with ‘inns all seh: pay sit your eye, and regulate every action by the 
with considerate sympathy marks the rise and | | word of command, instead of treating him asa 
out-growth of the mischief. The father returns | Wise and self-conscious agent, able to choose the 
home; occupied with care and jaded with the | | good and refuse the evil, you are just making the 
day’s worry, and is confronted all at once with | | child an obedient machine; and so long as your 
the aspect of the developed wrong-doing. Of | voice is heard directing his actions, the proceed- 
course he is apt to judge prematurely, and visit | ings of his everyday life will be uniformly correct. 
the offender, perhaps unjustly, with the marks | But let circumstances separate you, and the child 
of paternal @‘=leasure. These things are not | then growing up find himself alone in the thick 





forgotten. 


Childish follies are not to be treated as grave | 
faults. ~ Many things manifest themselves in the | 


exuberance of youthful spirits, which will disap- 
pear by the force of natural causes. 


children have to pass. Certain diseases are in- 
cident to their years; you reckon upon them, and 
know that when one is over, still another has to 
come. Many of the failings of children are only 
the natural developments of power incident to their 
age. Some of their affections are strong, while 


mental powers are weak; the understanding and | 


conscience have not yet taken their place in the 
child’s self-government. He is impulsive rather 
than thoughtful; likes and dislikes are stronger | 


than right and wrong. Some faculties are more | 


developed than others. Swayed by fancy, the 
child wants power, and mind and body are alike 
unformed. All you can do with either is to train 
gently and wait. By-and-by things will assume 


their symmetry; time alone will correct many | 


failings and supply many deficiencies; and con- 
science, through God’s blessing on your wise 
training, will assert her supremacy and put things 
right. 

The object which parents should ultimately aim 
at in governing their children is, to train the chil- 
dren rightly to govern themselves. Self-govern- 
ment is, after all, the perfection; all other govern- 
ment is but the scaffolding, reared often at vast 
expense while the building is in construction, but 
taken down as soon as the erection is complete. 
It is but the support to which the sapling is at- 
tached for awhile, but removed when the young 
tree can stand the storm alone. It is true that 
some frees are never able to stand alone, but 
require permanent support; and there are many 
people who sway to and fro under any impulse, 
and yield piteously to the power of temptation, 
who might have been preserved in their upright- 
ness if they had some one stronger than them- 
selves to lean upon. “Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” 

But others suffer from being over-governed. If 
as the child grows up you keep him constantly 


There are | 
states of mind, as of the body, through which | 


conflict and temptations of life; perplexed and 
embarrassed by strange scenes, his helplessness 
attracts observation; snares which he never was 
| trained to escape soon entangle his feet; and the 
sights of evil of which he never heard, and was 
never taught to shun, betray him to sinful acquies- 
‘cence. He falls into evil, not so much because he 
| was depraved as because he was ignorant. He did 
| hot mean to sin—nay, he meant not to sin—but he 
rfound himself sinning before he was aware. If, at 
| that critical moment, when temptation was pre- 
| sented, his parent’s voice had warned him to be- 
| ware, he would have fled instantly from the scene 
| of danger; but left to himself, he had neither the 
| quick discernment to see his danger, nor the 
power of self-government to repel the temptation 
| with righteous and resolute indignation. “‘ How can 
| I do this great wickedness and sin against God?” 

The supreme object of parental government, 
\then, is to teach and accustom the children to 
govern themselves. It is not by a continuous, 
persistent, unrelaxed government over them that 
they are prepared to enter on the arena of life 
and acquit themselves with comfort and success, 
but by instituting such government in them that 
they may know for themselves what to do and 
what to shun, and where to look for strength, 
wisdom, and deliverance, when the conflict waxes 
hot. Taught by little and little, and learning 
self-government while under their parents’ eye, 
and while they can avail themselves of their 
parents’ counsel, we may expect them to grow in 
wisdom to discern and power to fulfil the de- 
mands of duty. The playful fancies of childhood 
will then give way to the hopeful tendencies of 
youth. As youth passes on, the character assumes 
more manly traits, the eye is clearer, the judg- 
ment more matured, the will has more regal 
power, and conscience is seated more firmly on 
the throne. The young man feels himself under 
everlasting obligations to his parents, who, with 
| infinite pains and watchful care, formed him to be 
what he is; and, above all, offers the homage of 
his heart and life to that ever-gracious Being, who 
gave him such parents, and added His blessing 
to their wise and godly diseipline. 


| 











IGHT and left the flood is flowing 
R Of the dreamless city ; 
Right and left, when the sun is 
glowing, 
When the soft west wind is blowing, 
When the bitter snow is snowing, 
To and fro are the people going ; 
No time is for pity. 









They are full of pride and plenty — 

World-worn forty, hopeful twenty, 
Through the sleepless city. 

Is not one, or eve or morning, 
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Bezgar-born, or begzar-scorning 
Careless youth, or maiden pretty, 

Usato whom my woe is warzing, 
Can give passing pity. 


God hath made us all, hath given 
Strength and food for want and hunger; 
And these weary hands have striven, 
When these weary years were younger, 

In the plenteous city. 
Strength is gone, but hunger still 
Feeds upon this bosom, till 

God and death tate pity. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER LV. 

THE CLOUD THICKENS. 
HEY were both silent, the mother and 
the daughter. 





scene upon which they were entering, 
and they knew it. 

A simple, every-day circumstance roused them. 
The great gong sounded for luncheon. 


“Oh, mother, I cannot!” 
“Yes, you can. Our race ought never to be seen at 
a disadvantage. We will go down as usual, and then 
I know what to do. 
voice failed somewhat) “before any further mischief 
happens. We will set off for the Grange.” 
Alice shuddered. 
“Tt is our only refuge, Alice. We are doomed to 
Lean on me, child; I am stronger than you.” 
“Dear mother, I can stand alone;” and Alice 
smiled mournfully. 
The luncheon was set out as usual, in the great 
dining-room, and the two women sat down. 
Alice could not force herself to eat. 


it. 


But Lady 


Sylvester carried matters with a high hand. She 
made desperate efforts to appear as usual. She 


entered into conversation on indifferent matters, and 
abated not a whit of her ancient spirit. 

“A wonderful woman,” said the voice of the public, 
“was Lady Sylvester!” 

She had ordered the carriage to be at the door in 
half an hour. 


ful of worn-out furniture was there, as a matter of 


place was deeply retired, and that was what she 
wanted. Anything, so that she might get away from 
Newbury ! 

Alice rose from table as soon as she could, and went 
to her room. Her heart was racked with anxiety and 
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The blow seemed to have 
stunned them. Alice came to her mother | 


Lady Sylves- | 
ter rose. “Come, Alice, we must keep up appearances.” | 


We will retire—before” (her | 


She was resolute to carry her point. | 
She had sent many articles away already, and a hand- | 


course, the house having been partly furnished. The | 
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| sorrow. 


Not for herself did she mourn, but for Ray. 

mond. How intolerable would be his position! What 

utter ruin would come upon him! How keenly did 

she feel the separation! If she could but have gone 

to him, the solace would have been great. She was 

| sorry, now, that she did not dissuade him from going 
to London. 

“His conduct will only be misrepresented,” said 
| she, bitterly. “No one will give him credit fora 
single good intention.” 

Lady Sylvester had not thought much of Raymond, 
' and what thoughts she had concerning him, ran in a 
different groove. She blamed him in her heart. She 
| accused him of supineness, and of having allowed the 
means of rescue to go past him. She felt sure that he 
had not proseeuted his suit with the needful ardour 
| and industry, else he would have succeeded. 
| “When did a Sylvester sue in vain?” said she to 


| herself, with bitterness. 
The whole burden now fell on her shoulders. She, 
i and she alone, must bear up-the pillars of the sinking 
| house. Well, she was thorough-bred, and knew how 
| to endure. 
| She did not yield up the point, even now, nor did 
| she think of any compromise of dignity, or any 
, deviation from the course she was pursuing. She 
‘had arranged her plans with reference to the crisis 
| that had come at last upon them, and it did not take 
|her at a disadvantage. Though for the moment 
| startled, she was soon as cool and as colleeted as ever. 
| Nor was she troubled with remorse, or even a passilg 
| feeling of sorrow, for the ruin they had caused to 80 
many. 
What were the whole multitude of sufferers com- 
pared to them, the Sylvesters ? 
Ail her schemes now centred in the retreat to the 
| Grange. Once there, and the old house abandoned, 
as by a sheer necessity, she fancied she should find a 
}refuge. Angry tongues might clamour, but prying 
{ eyes could not behold their humiliation. 
| She rose from table with the determination to set 


“ Never!” 
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‘Strength is gone, but hunger still 
Feeds upon this bosom, tili 
God and death take pity.’—p. 808. 
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out at onee. Buta delay arose from the beginning. 
The butler, having watched his opportunity, desired 
to speak with her. 

“If your ladyship has no objection,” said he, 
respectfully, “I think we had better look out for 
fresh situations.” 

We meant the whole of the establishment. 
Sylvester knew that perfectly well. 

She had an answer ready in a moment. She said 
she intended to go, for a time, to their country 
residence. Her daughter’s health required it, And 
as a second establishment might be inconvenient, 
there could be no objection to the man’s request. 

She spoke in a tone of unconcern, as though no 


Lady 


other motive, than the one stated, could possibly be | 


suspected —as though their affairs were clear and 
straight as noonday. 

The man still hesitated. She was sweeping by, as 
though nothing more remained to be said. But the 
most important part of his speech had to be spoken. 

“Tf you please, my lady, I am sorry to detain you, 
but I have been in your service nearly all. my life. 
am an old man now, my lady, and notso well able to 
work as I used to be.” 


He paused in a kind of embarrassment. She looked | 


at him with that air of supreme indiffereneé that she 
was wont to assume to those whom she considered to 
be her inferiors. 


* During all that time, my lady, I have never | 


received a farthing of wages.” 

Still she looked at him with that cold, indifferent 
air. 

If it was so, and she said it in so many words, he 
had been under the patronage of the Sylvesters. 

“That is true, my lady,“*said the man, waxing 
more and more earnest; “bub patronage will not 
keep me from want in my old age. I should be much 
obliged if your ladyship would pay me before you 
go.” 

Before ske went! 


What unparalleled insolence! 
To be dunned by her own servant. Her eye gave 
that peculiar flash it always did when she was angry. 

“‘T cannot speak to you now,” she said, “or, indeed, 


at any time on these matters. My son is from home, 
Your best course is to see Mr. Carlton.” 

The man gave a sigh of despair. Lady Sylvester 
pretended not to hear it. She passed out with great 
dignity. 

“Ts the carriago ready?” she asked of another 


domestic, who seemed as if waiting for her at the 


head of the stairs. 

“Yes, my lady—no, my lady,’’ replied the girl, in 
an agitated manner, 

“Because I am going out. 
waiting for her,” said Lady Sylvester, stepping 
forward, 

“Oh, my lady! don’t you know what has happened?” 
cried the girl, clasping her hands in a kind of terror; 
“they have put an execution in the house!” 

Lady Sylvester stood against the old oak balustrade 
of the staircase. For a moment, she put her hand 
upon it, as if to steady herself. It was the only sign 


I) 


Tell Miss Alice I am 


she gave that the news affected her; and that sign 
was a transitory one. She recovered herself, in g 
moment, and, in a steady voice, bade the girl fing 
the old butler, and send him to her. Then going 
into her room, she wrote a few lines to Mr. Carlton, 

“In as clear and bold a hand as ever she had used 
in her life,” was the remark made by the lawyer on 
this occasion. 

The note, when folded and. duly fastened down, 
was delivered to the butler by her ladyship’s own 
hands. 

“You must wait for an answer,” said she, as calmly 
as though she had been sending out a note of invita. 
| tion. This done, and Mr. Carlton summoned in q 
peremptory manner, she went to her room. A few 
/ moments’ retirement was absolutely necessary; for 
| nature could no longer endure the strain upon her 

energies. The forced calm was breaking up; and the 
| woman so proud of her self-repression and her iron 
| will, sank down on the floor, and lay there in an 
abandonment of grief terrible to behold. 

But the paroxysm was soon over. She rose, and 

gathered up her long hair, twisting it round and 
| round in a massive coil. Her hand still shook a 
| little; but it would be as steady as ever it had been, 
ere long. The reign of repression and of iron 
fortitude was coming back. She was again herself— 
Lady Sylvester. 

The lawyer arrived sooner than even her ladyship 
expected. He had met the butler on the road, and 
| taken the note from him. The news had reached 
| him of Raymond’s arrest; and he was on his way to 
| the old house on the common. 
| “Not that I can do any good,” he thought, ashe 
went; “but I cannot forsake the poor ladies in their 
| distress.” 
| ‘Now, Mr. Carlton,” said her ladyship, in an 
; imperative tone, “I want to retire from this very 
unpleasant affair, and the storm which a revengeful 
; man has brought about us. And I wish to retire at 
| once—immediately |” 

The lawyer began softly to rnb the back of his 

head—his habit under peculiar difficulties. 

“And where may your ladyship be intending to 

go?” he asked, mildly. 
| To the Grange.” 
| «T beg pardon—where did you say ?” 
| To the Grange.” This was spoken angrily and 
, defiantly. 
The lawyer made a dead pause. Lady Sylvester 
| chafed against it with unusual irritation. 

“We need not stay here,” she said; and she 
‘looked at him with an expression of iron resolution 
that nothing could shake. 

“Now,” continued the lawyer, assuming a business- 
like tone, ‘I see no objection to your withdrawment, 
for a time, to any place you like. I object to the 
_ Grange, simply for your own sakes, and on tke ground 
| of its being barely habitable. But if her ladyship 
has made up her mind——’” 

“Which I have done,” interrupted Lady Sylvester. 

« Exactly; ” and the lawyer bowed deferentially. 
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«fhen you can go there, provided nothing is re- | 


poved. The law is strict on these points, and the 
daims are numerous, as you must be aware. You 
must be prepared to abandon everything, even your 
jewels.” 

Lady Sylvester winced a little at this. 
quitted the room abruptly. 

Very soon she came back with a small casket in 
her hands. 

“Here are all the valuables I have,” said she. “I 
would not, if I could, retain one of them.”’ 

«There is another thing I regret having to mention,” 
said the lawyer, politely. “Of course your affairs will 
be in confusion for some time. I cannot arrange them 
ina day. And there will be very little allowed for 
your immediate wants. You will kindly bear this in 


Alice 


mind,” added he, glancing towards her ladyship, who , 


was still at the window. 
She turned slowly round to him. 
mean?” she asked, haughtily. 


“TI mean—you will excuse my plain speaking, but | 


the estate is literally eaten up with debts. Now the 


creditors are aroused and clamorous, I fear that 
} 


nothing of it will be left.” 

She turned back to the window without speaking. 

“T will do what I can,” continued Mr. Carlton, 
hurriedly. “I only made the remark to impress 
on you the necessity of the strictest and severest 
economy.” 

And then, feeling that the conversation was tread- 


ing on rather delicate ground, he began to hasten the 
preparations for their departure. 
The old coachman was to drive them to the Grange, 


and then bring back the carriage. 
everything was to be sold. 
saries of clothing, they had to go literally empty- 
handed. 

This was a bitter pill for her ladyship to swallow. 
She did not shake hands with Mr. Carlton. From 
some cause or other, she chose to regard him as an 
enemy. She gave one look up at the windows of the 
old house—one hurried look; but it told what was 
passing within. It was like the glance of a defeated 
general, at the fortress he has been compelled to 
abandon. 

But she carried it off bravely. She began to 


speak already of the affairs being soon settled; and | 


the temporary humiliation over. She did not seem 
to bestow even a passing thought on the disgraceful- 
hess of their fall. 

It was a dreary journey. The road soon quitted 
the smooth turnpike, and led down almost inaccessible 
lanes—not rural and pleasant, but bleak and open 
on either side—to a wild waste common, that had 
Scarce an atom of pasture. No houses or villages 
Were even in sight. They met scarce a human being 
Guring the whole of the ride. 

Alice did not speak many words. Once, when a 
white spectral-looking building appeared in the 
distance, she gave a kind of shiver. She knew it was 
the Grange. 

Stamding desolate and decayed; a sullen moat, 


“What do you | 


Carriages, horses, | 
' 
Beyond the actual neces- | 
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| with green, stagnant waters winding about it; a 
| waste, neglected garden, with rank grass and weeds, 
| and a few worn-out shrubs; a broken flight of steps, 
| leading to a kind of terrace overgrown with weeds, 
jand a dilapidated statue at either end: a place 
|} utterly forlorn and lonesome; telling of past 
| greatness, but of present ruin. This was the 
| Grange. 
| The great iron gates were too rusty with disuse to 
| make it an easy task to open them; but the old 
| coachman succeeded at length, and the carriage made 
its way along what was called the drive, but which, 
like the rest of the place, was overgrown with weeds. 
Then it stopped before the decaying steps of the 
terrace. Lady Sylvester alighted. 

Alice got out as quickly as she could. There was 
a strange, horror-stricken look on her face. She 
| glanced fearfully up at the white, ghostly mansion 
which was to be her home. 

“Tt will not be so bad as you think, Alice,” said 
her mother, still reassuring her. “We can make 
some improvements ; and there is a kind of grandeur 
about the old place yet. See! that is the crest of 
| the Sylvesters over the doorway; and the motto, 
| ‘ Noblesse obligé.’ ” 

The contemplation of this motto seemed to afford 
her ladyship a vast amount of satisfaction. 
| They had now entered the vast empty hall, in 
| which was literally nothing to be seen. The 
; blackened ceiling and damp walls struck a kind of 
| chill even into her ladyship: 

“We will go forward, Alice,” she said, hastily; 
“some of the rcoms have furniture.’’ 

A woman, who was to be the entire representative 
of the Sylvester establishment, came out to meet 
| them. Guided by her, they entered what was called 

the drawing-room. 

| It was a long, low apartment; the paper and paint 
of which had done its duty some time ago. In 
| places, both of them were nearly obliterated. The 
| creaking door worked uneasily on its hinges; the 
narrow windows, which looked out on the moat, were, 
| some of them, broken; the scrap of carpet on the 
| floor; the few shabby articles scraped together to 
supply the immediate necessity; the gloom—the 
darkness—the utter desolation, struck Alice to the 
heart. 

She sat down, as if unable to proceed a step 
farther. 

“Alice, my child, do not give up!’ cried her 
mother, in a tone of real distress: “for my sake do 
not!” 

*‘T will do what I can, mother,” replied Alice, 
faintly, and bursting into tears. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

A VOYAGE PLANNED FOR CAPTAIN JACK. 
THERE isa great deal of meaning in that well-known 
term ‘good luck.” Captain Jack thought himself, 
and was thought to be, the most lucky man that ever 
lived. With no capital to begin life with, except a 
pair of handsome eyes, and a share of what is popu- 
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larly called “‘impudence,” he had contrived to climb 


to an elevation, unattainable by many a more striving 
and, perhaps, a better man. He was now the affianced 
husband of the richest woman in the county. But, 
smooth as the course of love was running, there were 
still some shoals and quicksands to be avoided. It is 
not to be supposed that the Pierpoint family had 
withdrawn their objections to Captain Jack ; far from 
it. No sooner had the news spread far and wide 
enough to reach their ears, than the storm of opposi- 
tion began to rage again. Letters came thick and 
threefold, containing all the expostulation that could 
be used. ‘We must do what we can to prevent 
Alicia from making a fool of herself,” was the popular 
mode of expression. But Alicia considered that she 
was the best judge in that matter. She would hold to 
her dear Jack, she said, to the last drop of her blood! 

The person, however, who considered himself most 
aggrieved by the approaching marriage, was Sir 
Hugh Macbriar. When he received the intelligence 
he was in town, immersed, as was supposed, in 
politics. But even politics, now and then, give place 
tolove. Sir Hugh thought the injury too deep to be 
passed over without an attempt to redress it. 

One fine morning, to the surprise of every one, he 
made his appearance at Brooklyn Hall, intent on 
demanding satisfaction of Captain Jack. Not in the 
old-fashioned style of bullets, but by quite as 
stringent a process. 


“J will let him know that there are some bounds | 


to his insolence!” said the irate baronet. 


He had travelled all night; but that did not | 
prevent his breakfasting téte-i-téte with the widow. | 


Captain Jack had taken up his quarters at the best 

hotel in Newbury ; and had not yet become visible. 
“It is as shocking a thing as I ever heard of!’’said Sir 

Hugh, with more vehemence than could be believed. 
“IT don’t see anything shocking at all in it,” 


replied the widow, twisting the corner of her hand- | 


kerchief. ‘‘ When people love each other——” 

“Don’t let us talk of love!” cried the baronet, 
putting up his hands, “for goodness’ sake, madam ; 
don’t let us talk of love! Do you suppose for a 
moment that Captain Jack——” 

“IT won’t have a word said against Captain Jack,” 
said the widow, so stoutly, and she maintained her 
point so resolutely, that Sir Hugh began to feel his 
nocturnal expedition might not unlikely be a failure. 

However, he was determined on one thing, 
would not leave the place till he had seen and spoken 
with Captain Jack. 

“If nothing else will do, I’ll bribe him,” thought 
the baronet. 
easily be bought off with money.” 


Intent on this scheme, he strolled into the garden | was about to sail for Australia. 
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He | 


“A scamping fellow like that can | 


«“ You must ask Alicia about that,” replied Captain 
Jack, “my wife that is to be, next Thursday fort. 

night.” 

| Sir Hugh’s face grew excessively red. “ Captain 
Jack,” he began, “Iam come, not to appeal to your 
honour, or your sense of propriety, or any of those— 
those feelings which are found in the breast of—ofg 
gentleman. That, sir, would, Iam aware, be useless” 
He paused, and wiped his forehead with his hand. 
kerchief. ‘But I am going to appeal to your—your 
pocket,” continued the baronet, with a stress on the 
word that might have been offensive to sensitive ears, 
But Captain Jack’s ears seemed rather tickled with 
the sound of it. 

“T have a proposal to make to you,” continued 
the baronet, eagerly. “I am not a rich man; but 
I would become a beggar, rather than a lady, whom 
I regard with such respect, should be sacrificed, I 
will pay you asum of money, on condition that you 
leave the country, and resume the roving life s 
suited to your habits and disposition. This I willdo, 
Captain Jack.” 

‘‘Name your figure,” replied Captain Jack, who 

| was sadly addicted to slang. 

“ Sir, I will give you a thousand pounds, on con. 
dition that you go back with me to London, and 
that Isee you on board some ship ready to start from 
the docks.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said Captain Jack, touch. 
ing his cap. 

“You agree to the conditions then—you will go?” 
exclaimed Sir Hugh, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes! I will go, provided you give me the 

money,” said Captain Jack, looking about for his stick, 
| ‘Come, then, I leave in an hour!” cried Sir Hugh, 
| joyfully. It was quite unnecessary, he thought, to 
| have another téte-a-téte with Mrs. Brooklyn; most 
| important to get Captain Jack out of the road. 
Captain Jack did not appear so refractory as might 
| have been expected. He got up, and walked by the 
| side of Sir Hugh. Now and then he gave his pocket 
a slap, as if in anticipation of the bribe. 
| Sir Hugh was resolved not to lose his man. He 
| kept him close under his eye until the carriage was 
ready. When the carriage was at the door, he made 
Captain Jack step in first, which that gentleman did 
without the slightest reluctance. Sir Hugh was 
altogether in earnest. “I will give you the cheque 
when you are fairly on board the vessel,” said he. 
An arrangement with which Captain Jack seemed 
| perfectly contented. “Half knave, half fool!” 
thought the baronet, contemptuously. 
| Arrived in London, Sir Hugh, still keeping his mat 
closely in hand, made his way to the docks. A vessd 
He knew that; and 


in search of his enemy. He very soon found him, | Australia was in fact the Antipodes. What could 


The first sunshiny corner he came to, stretched all 
his length on a bench, was Captain Jack. 

Sir Hugh stood looking at him with stern dis- 
pleasure. ‘So you are come back then?” said he at 
length. “And a great pity it is too!” continued the 
baronet, severely. 


| better than Australia ? 

The docks were reached; the master of the vessel 
| communicated with; the passage-money paid; and 
| Captain Jack hauled—to use his own expression—@ 


| board. By this time, Sir Hugh had grown somewhat 


fatigued by the forced march he had attempted. He 
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had a mortal dread of the vessel getting under way. 
Consequently, he said to Captain Jack, ‘‘And now 
nothing remains but to give you the money.” 

The vessel gave a terrible lurch, Sir Hugh, 
frightened and agitated, put the cheque all duly 
signed into Captain Jack’s hand. 


«Thank ye!” said Captain Jack, putting it in his | 
| made in the Times :-—‘‘ On the 3rd inst., at the parish 


pocket. 

Sir Hugh, still frightened, stumbled down the 
ladder into the boat, glad enough to escape with his 
life. 

Captain Jack left on deck, with the continent of 
Australia looming before him, gave another slap to 


his pocket; then, casting a keen glance round, he 


| dropped over the side of the vessel with the agility 
| of a monkey. 
| to shor, and, while Sir Hugh was jolting back to his 
| house in a cab, Captain Jack had reached the station 
| on his way to Brooklyn. 


In a few minutes, he had swum safely 


A few days after, the following announcement was 


church, Brooklyn, Alicia, widow of the late Samuel 


| Brooklyn, Esq., of Brooklyn Hall, to Captain J. 
| Haines”—that was our friend, familiarly called Cap- 


tain Jack. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘AMMA, why does the clock go tick, tick, 
j} in such afunny manner? I don’t tick.” 
“No, Florry, of course not; you are 
not a clock.” 
“But is it not its heart beating, 


“No, my dear! It is a little wheel going round 
which makes that noise. If you are a good girl, 
I will show you the inside of a clock some day.” 

“There, that is just like mamma,” soliloquised 


little Florry May, “ she always says she will show me | 
I want to see it now. I} 


things at some other time. 
have half a mind to take a peep for myself. 
is going out directly, and no one will know.” 

When Florry was quite sure that her mamma had 
gone, she stole into the drawing-room, where there 
was a timepiece, and, mounting on a chair, she pro- 
ceeded to lift off the glass shade. In doing so, she 
knocked it against the corner of the mantelshelf, and 
cracked it; but she thought she would not stop 
before she had seen anything, and she could put on 
the shade the other way, so that the crack would be 
on the other side. 

The first thing that attracted her notice was the 
key, and having seen her mamma wind the timepiece 
up, she thought she would try her hand at it; so, 
placing the key in the little hole, she commenced 
turning it. At first it went rather easily, but in a few 
seconds it would not move at all. Florry tried with 
all her might, and at last succeeded, when suddenly, 
whiz—whiz—whiz went the clock, making a most 
terrible noise, It was in vain Florry covered it over 
with her pinafore to prevent it screaming, as she 
thought; but it seemed to her only to scream the 
more, and she was just about to replace the shade 
and make her escape, when she fell to the ground with 
the shade in her hands, which was smashed to pieces. 

At this juncture the servant came running in, and 
when she found what had happened, she exclaimed, 
me Oh, Miss Florry! I'll tell your ma. You're always 
m mischief, you are. There, don’t stop there, making 
that noise” (for Florry was crying); “come along— 
do, and mind you don’t go meddling with anything 
else!” saying which, she took her up-stairs, telling 
her she must stay there till her mamma came home. 


Mamma 


FLORRY. 


! ‘When Mrs. May had heard the tale of her little 
| girl’s naughtiness, she was very much grieved, and, 
| though it pained her greatly to do so, she told her 
| that, as a punishment, she would not be allowed to 
| leave her room till the next morning. 

But this adventure, I am sorry to say, had but very 
little effect on Florry. By the time the punishment 
was over, the impression it had made on her mind 
was gone also, and her inquisitiveness-led her into a 
trouble of a much more serious nature. 

The next time Mrs, May went out, Florry, tired of 
doing nothing, thought she would have a look round 
her papa’s study, and see if she could find anything 
there to amuse her. 

She turned over several bright-covered books, and 
looked at the pictures which some of them contained ; 
but, as there were not very many within her reach, she 
soon abandoned this source of amusement, and was 
just about to help herself to some of the pretty 
wafers she had found on ber papa’s desk, when her 
eyes fell on a letter lying on the table. 

She immediately fell to speculating as to what the 
contents could be. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she thought, “it is 
from Aunt Lucy, asking me to come and stay with 
her a little while ; she said, last time she was here, she 
should invite me to see my little cousins some day. 
Oh, I am sure it is from Aunt Lucy. I wish I knew 
though! Shall Iopenit? I wish I might!” 

All this time Florry had been giving the seal 
sundry little tugs, and now the envelope was broken 
just above the fastening. This temptation was too 
strong to be resisted, and, without thinking of the 
consequences, she finished breaking the seal, and 
took out the letter, which, on unfolding, she found to 
contain a piece of very thin paper, with some print. 
ing on it. 

She then endeavoured to read it; but it was not 
from Aunt Lucy, and the writing was so funny, and 
the words so long, she could make nothing of it. 

The next consideration was, what to do with the 
letter. If her papa or mamma found out that she had 
opened it they would punish her, she knew ; and if she 
left it on the table, they would certainly find her out. 

What was to be done? Already she had begun to 





feel the consequence of her fault. She did not dare tear 
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it uv, for fear any one might find some of the pieces, 
and, being summer-time, there were no fires, except 
in the kitchen, and the servants would be sure to ask 
her what she was doing if she attempted to burn it 
before them. Then, what could she answer them? 
The only thing to be done was to put the letter 
into her pocket, and carry it about with her till she 
found an opportunity of ridding herself of it. 

Ail the rest of that day she could eat nothing, and 


when she went into the drawing-room to bid her [ 


parents good night, they both noticed how quiet she 
seemed—se different from her usually lively manner. 

The next morning, while she was sitting with her 
mamma at lessons, her papa entered the room, ex- 
claiming— 

“IT suppose that letter has not arrived. yet, has it ?” 
Then, as Mrs. May answered in the negative, “I 
can’t think how it can be. It is a most glaring piece 
of negligence. I must write and see about it.” 

All this while Florry was in a state of mind almost 
unbearable. She thought surely her reddening 
cheeks would betray her, and she put her hand in 
her pocket, almost expecting to find that by some 
unknown agency the letter had found its way out; 
but her fears on this score were soon dispelled, for 
the letter was there quite safe, and she did not again 
loose her clasp of it while her papa remained in the 


room. 
After tea her mamma sent for her from the 
nursery, and told her that her papa had just heard 


from the gentleman from whom he had been expect- 
ing the letter, who had informed him that he had 
sent it two days ago. Mrs. May was going to ques- 
tion the servants, but first she asked Florry if she 
had seen, or knew anything about it; to which 
Florry answered—“ No.” A little while ago, Florry 
would have been dreadfully shocked at the bare 
idea of telling such a wilful falsehood; but now she 
reasoned with herself it was necezsary: so soon does 
one fault lead to another. 

Mrs. May then questioned the servants; but the 
only information she gained was that Jane, the 
housemaid, had taken in a letter the day before 
yesterday, answering to the description given, and 
had placed it on the table in her master’s study. 

Thither they proceeded, and commenced a search 
for the missing letter; but no trace of it could be 
found: and as Jane—who had been greatly annoyed 
at perceiving the significant looks that passed between 
the other servants—would take no part in the pro- 
ceeding, her mistress’s suspicion fell upon her. 

The days passed on as heavily for poor Jane as 
for Florry, for when it was made known that the lost 
letter had contained a cheque, no doubt seemed to 
remain in any one’s mind as to where it could have 
gone; and her fellow-servants, who were by no means 
sparing in their remarks, seemed to take delight in 
the poor girl’s trouble. Notwithstanding, she being 
conscious of her own perfect innocence, although 
surrounded by distrust and suspicion, I doubt not 
was really much happier than the little girl, who had 
apparently not a single thing to trouble her. For 





Florry was by no means happy; the dread of being 
found out, the idea of her wickedness in letting some 
one else bear the blame of her fault, and the know. 
ledge that the loss of the letter was the cause of 
much trouble to her parents—all these things 
weighed on her spirits, making her feel depressed 
and thoroughly miserable; her appetite became worse 
every day, and soon was such as to make her pareatg 
think it advisable to call in the doctor. 

When Florry heard of this, she was very much 
frightened, for she had a sort of notion that the 
doctor would be able to see directly what was the 
cause of her pale looks and loss of appetite; and she 
made up her mind she would get rid of the hateful 
letter at any risk, and then, perhaps he would not be 
so likely to find her out. 

While wandering about the house, as it had lately 
become her habit to do—for she could not play—she 
happened to see a drawer standing open, and quite 
empty. This drawer was in Jane’s room, and Florey 
thought this was just the opportunity she needed, 
for, as it was empty, she settled it in her mind that 
no one used it, and, therefore, if she closed it no one 
would think of looking in it; so, putting the letter in 
the furthest corner, she very carefully closed the 
drawer, and quitted the reom. Now, she thought, 
she was free from discovery, and she would be, com- 
paratively speaking, quite happy again. But the 
matter could not be so easily disposed of, for Jane, 
going to the drawer—which she had only turned out 
in order to re-arrange—found the letter, which she at 
once carried to her mistress. 

This seemed to Mrs. May conclusive evidence 
against the girl; for, having forbidden her children - 
to enter the servants’ rooms, how could she believe 
Jane’s tale? It was so very improbable that any one 
would put the letter in her drawer, after having kept 
it all this while, and though both Mr. and Mrs. May 
were very loth to do so, they believed it to be their * 
duty to give her in charge. Poor Jane, therefore, in 
spite of her tears azd protestations, was carried of 
and placed in the county gaol, there to await her trial, 

When Florry perceived the dreadful consequences 
her first fault had entailed, she was almost per 
suaded to tell all; but, unfortunately, her fear of 
punishment overcame her good intentions, and it 
remained untold. She grew daily more and more 
unwell, and though the doctor gave her a great deal 
of very nasty medicine, it seemed to do her no good. 
All day long she tossed restlessly to and fro; the 
burning thirst, parched skin, and dreadful pain im 
her head, being hardly worse than the pain of mind 
she experienced. Her mamma scarcely ever left her 
bedside. Oh, how Florry longed to tell her good, 
kind mamma all about it! but she could never 
summon the courage. 

Poor little Florry! she only just escaped death; 
and when, after a long, weary period of danger, 
the fever left her, she was very weak indeed. She 
lay all day long with her eyes closed, even the soft 
light of the darkened room being ico glaring for her 
poor, weak eyes. 
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Then the doctor put a bandage on her eyes, giving 
her mamma strict injunctions not to let it he removed, 
and Florry heard him say something about “the only 
chance,” “very great care,” and other snatches of 
likesentences. Poor little child! she little guessed 
the calamity that was about to befall her. 

For days Florry wore the bandage, and though it 
was very, very unpleasant, and she begged very hard 
to have it taken off, only just for a few minutes, her 
mamma remained firm. 

One beautiful spring day, Florry had been sitting 
up, for the first time, in a great easy chair. Such a 
lovely day it was! just like summer time; and the 
scent of the roses and spring flowers came in so 
deliciously at the slightly-opened window—how 
Florry wished she might take off the bandage, and 
look at them! it was so long since she had seen any. 

While she was indulging in this fit of musing, the 
doctor arrived; and after feeling her pulse, and 
satisfying himself that she was going on capitally, 
he told her he was going to take off the bandage. 
Florry clapped her hands with delight; but he told 
her she must be very quiet. Then he took it off; 
and Florry looked up to see her mamma's face, but 
she could not: it was so dark she could see nothing. 

“Oh, mamma!” said Florry, “ do bring a light; I 
want to see your face, and it is so dark I cannot. I 
did not think it was so late.” 

“My poor child!” exclaimed Mrs. May; and 


burying her head in Florry’s lap she sobbed aloud. 


“Oh, mamma! what is the matter? Oh, please 
don’t cry, dear mamma. Oh, don’t cry so!” said 
poor little Florry, the tears streaming down her face. 

“Oh, Mrs. May, you must not give way like this,” 
interposed the doctor: “‘ you promised me you would 
be brave; and now you have made my little patient 
cry—the very worst thing she can do. Why, she will 
lose her only chance if she does that. I think I must 
call nurse.” 

“Oh, no—no!” said Mrs. May; and in a few 
minutes she had regained her composure. 

The doctor then whispered to Mrs. May that he 
would light a candle; and doing so, he placed it close 
to Florry’s eyes, and asked if she could see anything. 
No, she answered; she could feel the heat, but she 
could see nothing. Then he took her in his arms, 


and placed her on the bed; arranged her pillows so | 


nicely, and told her she must try and go to sleep. 


This Florry was very glad to do; for she was so | 
weak, that the exertion of sitting up had made her | 


feel very tired. When she awoke, she heard her papa 
and mamma talking together by her bedside. 
mamma was crying again. “I wonder what makes 
mamma cry so,” she thought: “perhaps it is about 
the letter. When papa has gone, I will tell her ;” 
and then, without opening her eyes, she lay waiting 
till her papa should leave the room. Presently, she 
heard her papa say— 

“You know, my dear, there is hope. Blind people 
have often been cured, and——” 

But Florry did not wait to hear the last of the 
Sentence. Starting up, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, mamma 


Her | 





—mamma! am I blind? Is that the reason it looks 
so dark ; and that I cannot see your or papa’s face ? 
Oh, mamma, dear, I am not blind, am I?” and poor 
little Florry burst into tears. 

“ Hush, my child, you must not ery like this; it is 
our Father who has sent us this trouble; and you 
know He does it in love: for the Bible tells us that 
He is love.” 

“Oh,mamma! He is punishing me for my naughti- 
ness. I took the letter, and I put it in Jane’s 
drawer, because I was so afraid you would be very 
angry with me if you found out that I had taken it. 
Will you forgive me, mamma ?” 

“ You have offended God, my child, and you must 
ask him to forgive you.” And then Florry’s mamma 
knelt down by her little girl’s bedside, and asked 
their Father to forgive his little repentant child. 

Gradually Florry’s sobs became less violent and 
further apart, and when, a little while afterwards, 
nurse came to see how she was getting on, she found 
her fast asleep in her mamma’s arms, - 

As Florry grew better, she found it very hard to 
bear, not to be able to run about and play as her little 
brothers and sisters did, and not to be able to see any 
of the pretty flowers she was so fond of; but she 
thought it made it almost worth while being blind to 
discover how very kind and thoughtful for her com- 
fort every one was. Even her papa, of whom she had 
always before been so frightened, was so very tender 
with his little blind girl, taking her out, and leading 
her about so kindly, always choosing such nice quiet 
lanes, and soft grassy places for her to walk in! 

During this time poor Jane had been taken from 
prison, and you may be sure that Mr. and Mrs. May did 
not forget to make her full reparation for the injustice 
they had unwittingly done her. Then Florry asked 
her to forgive her, and Jane was so much touched by 
the sight of the little pale face and sightless eyes, 
that she could not think of refusing. And so Florry was 
made very happy, for she hardly dared hope that Jane, 
whom she had wronged so much would forgive her. 

When Florry was strong enough, her parents took 
her to a very great physician’s in London, to see if 
anything could be done for their little girl; and then 
Florry had to undergo a very painful operation, which 
she bore so remarkably well that all her friends were 
astonished, and not one of them but agreed that, 
| though she had lost her sight, she had gained some- 
thing which made them love her a great deal more than 
they had done before, when she could see as well as 
any other little girl. 

But the operation, I am sorry to say, did not cure 
| her; and though other means were tried, they all 
| failed; and Florry knew that never again would she 

be able to see. 

You must not suppose, however, that this was no 
| trouble to Florry. It was a very great one, and there 
| were times when she felt very rebellious indeed; but, 
| as the years passed on, she had very often cause to 
thank God for sending her an affliction which had 
| served to endear her so much to those around her, 
| and draw her so much closer to himself. L. M. €. 
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TYVHE associations of the mess-room or the drill- 
ground do not seem to be such as would very 
tenderly cherish a taste for poetry. Here, however, 
is a small volume of poems* which, as the title tells ! 
us, were written in barracks; and upon this bare | 
statement the author has made no comment, for he 
has forborne (and, we think, judiciously) to bore his 
readers with a preface. He is truly military in his 
taciturnity, and is content that his poems should 
speak for themselves and him. But to the readers 
of Tue Quiver, at least, Mr. Butler needs no intro- 
duction, and the former will find included in this 
collection some old and, we trust, pleasant acquain- 
tance. Notwithstanding the martial front which 
the title-page bears, there are only two or three 
pieces of a corresponding character. Flowers, birds, 
fields, forests, and waters are the writer’s more fre- 
quent themes; and never did a warmer devotee 
haunt the sweet places of Sylvia. What is still 
more to be commended, he endeavours .to turn his 
observations of Nature to some good account. As 
ke tells us in his last poem, “ The Lantern-Bearer,” 


** Wherever in his path he finds 
A flower, he sings of it to you; 
And from the coil of life unwinds 
The lovely and the true.” 


The tendency of the present is to dress up an idea 
in a profligate magnificence of language, and to force 
some simple, but intrinsically beautiful, thought or 





fancy to stagger along under an overpowering ballast 
of tinsel. There is a fashion in poetry as there is a 
mode in dress, and we cannot help thinking that at | 
this time there exists between them a tolerably | 
faithful analogy. In some instances Mr. Butler has | 
not been free from the taint; but, as a rule, the} 
poems under review are exceedingly simple in tone | 
and diction, and from this very circumstance theiyr | 
effect is sure and impressive. Poetry cannot be , 
played with. One thought should arise spontaneously | 
out of another; nothing strained by grasping, or , 
weakened by fumbling ; “the iron struck while it is | 
hot,”’ a definite shape assigned it, the blows are firm | 
and well-directed, and no idle taps given when the | 
idea has been completed. We are glad to see that | 
Mr. Butler believes this. Hence the convenient | 
brevity of the poems. 

Here is an autumn picture, not so familiar to most 
of us but that we can appreciate the painting of it: 
*Gold-tinted in the autumn sun, the autumn leaves are 

glowing ; 

Silently falling, one by one, while autumn winds are blowing. 

More beautiful than in their birth, as Christians are in dying: 

They softly rustle down to earth, while the forest boughs 

are sighing. 
* ” * * * * * 
‘And while the elm-tree’s ambered store, chestnut, ard red- 
brown beech 
Are writing thus the solemn lore their fading beauties teach, 


** Poems Wri ten in Barracks.” By Alexander Hume Bu'ler. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 





Young children, winnowing the leaves, the fillen nuts are 
seeking— 

Spring leaves themselves, they little know what the autumn: 
leaves are speaking !”’ 


A touching little poem is that called « Teddy's 


| Grave,” and as it is a very fair specimen of My 


Butler’s familiar style, we quote as much of it ag We 


| may: 


‘*O’er Teddy’s grave the storm may rave, 
And bleak winds loudly blow ; 
He will not hear, our Teddy dear, 
He sleeps so sound below. 


“On Teldy’s bed the grass is spread 
To keep our Teddy warm ; 
A daisy lies on Teddy's eyes 
To hide them from the storm. 
> * a * * 
‘“ When Teddy dear was with us here, 
Before he made us weep, 
Our mother oft, with music soft, 
Sang Teddy dear to sleep. 


“ But now they’ve spread his cradle-bed 
Among the churchyard flowers ; 
The angels ring the bells, and sing 

A better bymn than ours.” 
We do not think that Mr. Butler has been supremely 
stecessful in his more ambiticus attempts. His 
“Odes” contain many fine passages, but they are 
not well sustained throughout, and consequently fail 
in that dignity without which your Pindaric becomes 
merely a column of eccentric verse. 

We have now done our best to show our readers 
what they may expect of the perusal of this volume, 
concerning which we wish that more of the legion of 
“ poetry-books” that are published were as equal to 
their pretensions. 

The perusal of the under-named interesting 
volume* conveys a full idea of the various evange- 
listic efforts made during the Pazis Exhibition, It 
is well written, interspersed with anecdotes and illus- 
trations, and contains a large mass of very useful 
information. The volume is arranged in the form 
of letters, and each letter is preceded by a well- 
selected page of appropriate verses frem the hest 
authors. ; 

We have received the last. volume of a perice 
dical devoted to the interests of missions,} chiefly 
abroad. It comprises many well-written papers 
illustrative of the perils and successes of mission 
life; and readers will find in it a concise and 
valuable record of the work of God in heathendom, 
Of the biographical sketches, those of Sir James 
Brooke, Dr. Livingstone, and St. Patrick are well 
worthy a careful perusal. An account is also given 
of the Rey. H. Stern’s labours and travels among the 
Abyssinians, which at this time are invested with 
peculiar interest. a 


* “The Standard of the Cross in the-Champs de Mars. A 
Narrative of “Christian Effort in Paris during ]’Exposition 
Universelle.” By V. M. 8., Author of “The Standard of the 
Cross among the Flags of the Nations.” London: James 
Nisbet and Co. a 

+ Mission Life; or, The Emigront and the Heathen 
Loniton: Rivingtons, 





